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Hoghton Tower; for a more recent historian of 
the town has already followed suit: see the His- 
tory of Preston by Charles Hardwick, 8vo, 1857, 
. 155—at the same time, however, remarking that 
Nie. Peter Whittle had not stated his authority. 
(In quoting Sir Arthur instead of Sir Anthony 
Weldon, Mr. Hardwick adopts an inadvertence 
of Mr. Raines.) 

Mr. Raines was so good-natured and confiding 
as to accept Mr. Whittle’s statements, and to com- 
ment upon them. For “Crambo” he quotes a 
line of Ben Jonson’s Masque of the Fortunate Isles, 
presented in 1624-5 :— 

“A pretty game! like Crambo, Master Skogan” ; 
but adds that he has found no account of the 
history of that game. It will be found in recent 
editions of Johnson's Dictionary as a “ Play at 
which one gives a word, to which another finds a 
rhyme,” with citations from Swift, Dennis, Xc. 

In regard to “Tom Bedloe,” he is more success- 
ful. He takes it to be a corruption of Tom o’ 
Bedlam, which was the designation given to half- 
madmen—such as had made their escape from 
Bedlam, or Bethlehem Hospital. Aubrey, in his 
Natural History of Wiltshire, has described these 
unhappy beings very particularly :— 

* Till the breaking out of the civill warres Tom o’ Bed- 
lams did travell about the country. They had been 
poore distracted men that had been putt into Bedlam, 
where recovering to some sobernesse they were licentiated 
to goe a begging; ¢. g. they had on their left arm an 
armilla of tinn, printed in some words about foure 
inches long; they could not get it off. They wore about 
their necks a great horn of an oxe in a string or bawdric 
(misprinted bawdrie) which when they came to a house 
for almes they did winde, and they did putt the drinke 
given them into this horn, whereto they did putt a stopple. 
Since the warres [ doe not remember to have seen any 
one of them "—[ but some commentator, writing in 1756, 
had seen them in Worcestershire “ within these thirty 
years.” | 

From this familiar term, then, we may conclude 
that “ Tom Bedlo” is a variation, and I suppose 
that for the words “Tom Bedlo and the Cowp,” 
we ought to read “Tom o’ Bedlam and the Cow- 
per ’—perhaps “Tom of Bedlam and the Cooper 
Justice of Peace.” 

An interlude of Tom o’ Bedlam and the Cooper 
would be something not very different from “Tom 
o’ Bedlam the Tinker.” One may even conjec- 
ture that the real title was “Tom of Bedlam the 
Cooper and the Justice of Peace.” At any event, 
I imagine that this was an interlude, not a dance; 
and, in short, that none of the above were, as Dr. 
Whitaker thought, the names of “ancient dances ”’; 
except, probably, that “dancing the Huckler” 
was something like “dancing the haydigyes,”’ 
for which many quotations will be found in 
Nares’s Glossary In the last edition of that work 
(Halliwell and Wright, 1859) I find as an inser- | 
tion: “IIvcxter. The name of a dance,” citing | 





Ashton’s Diary, 1617: this, however, is precisely 
the point I desire to see verified and confirmed. 
Did Dr. Whitaker read his MS. correctly ? or did 
he not? In not understanding the word Cowper 
he did not entirely decipher this passage. Did he 
correctly decipher Huckler? The MS. itself is 
said unfortunately to be lost. 

Masques were generally followed by dancing, 
in which the spectators as well as performers of 
the masque could join; and Mr. Canon Raines 
has, I think, correctly stated that these went 
under the general name of revels. What were 
once revels are now riddles; but still I rely upon 
the ability of some of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
to unriddle and unravel them. 

Joun Gover Nicnotrs. 


THE TEARS OF THE CRUETS, 

Permit me, through you, to express to your 
venerable correspondent, Mr. E. L. Swrrte, ‘that 
it would have been a personal gratification to me 
to have been cndiel to comply with his wish 
(see “ N, & Q.” 4 S. viii. 251), by republishing 
in your paper his “small satire ” beginning with 
the lines — 

“ Saint Stephen looked on his chapel chair, 

And he smiled to see what an Abbot was there,”— 
but it is not in my scrapbook, for I never had the 
good fortune to meet with it. Perhaps some other 
correspondent can oblige us with it. 

In writing, I beg to add another little poem 
from my scrapbook, which I do not recollect to 
have seen in “ N. & Q.”* It bears the facetious 
name of Jekyll:— 

“ The Tears of the Cruets on taxing Salt and Vinegar. 

Two sulky salt-cellars contriv’d to meet 

A pensive pepper-box in Downing Street, 

And there conversed in factious consultation 

The motley cruets of Administration. 

Old Melville’s mustard-pot refused to come— 

Haggis and trotters kept him close at home. 

Pitt’s peevish vinegar made no delay, 

Nor the smooth tasteless oil of Castlereagh. 

The sugar-castor Wilberforce supplied, 

And preached, like Pollux, by his Castor’s side. 

Much salt complained, much vinegar deplored, 

The tax that forced them from the poor man’s board ; 

Much cursed the country gentlemen, whose bags 

Shrunk at the taxing of the farmers’ nags, 

Who left poor vinegar, like mum and malt, 

To share the grievances endur’d by salt— 

Not Attic salt, for Billy Pitt, they knew, 

Had not an ounce of that ’mong all his crew ; 

Cursed old George Rose, who stated from his cook 

How little salt his Hampshire bacon took— 

Salt to his porridge George had got before, 

Nor cared what suff'rings public porridge bore. 

* What honest, humble sauce can long enjoy 

His fair security’ (cried gloomy soy) ; 


* [They will be found in our 1 S. x. 172, but so many 


| of our readers have not that series to refer to, that we 


think they may very fairly be reprinted here.— Ep. 
“N. &Q.”) 
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Ketchup perchance may ’scape the luckless hour, | 
So many mushrooms now have place and pow’r ; 
Finance's pettyfogging pickling plan 
May strike at onions, and excise cayenne, | 
And stampt and annual licence must be got 
For all who relish garlick or shalot. 
Poor Bartovallé ! melancholy Burgess! } 
Victims of Pitt and Huskisson and Sturges! } 
Ah, look not sour, for Pitt serene and placid, | 
May tax sour looks, that universal acid. 
Ah! drop no tears, for Billy won't relax, 
And tears are salt, and liable to tax.’ 

Thus wailed the cruets till the meeting closed ; 
This resolution salt at last proposed, 
That vinegar and he should jointly sport 
A new sauce piquante for the ‘ Tenth Report.’ ” 


The mention of the name of Mr. Jekyll, author | 
of the above lines, reminds me of some amusing | 
circumstances in which he took the active part, and 
may be new to many of your readers, and therefore 
I add them. 

It used to be the custom, and perhaps may be 
so still, though everything is changed now-a-days, 
for those who held high stations in the law, to take 
an occasional opportunity during the fall term of 
joining their brother benchers at dinner in the | 
halls of their respective inns. This was the habit 
of Sir William Scott, who was a member of the | 
Middle Temple, as was also Mr. Jekyll. Upon | 
the extraordinary marriage of the former with the 
Marchioness of Sligo, two brass plates were affixed | 
to the door of their house, that of the marchioness 
above, while that of Sir William appeared below. 
Soon after his nuptials, happening on some festive 
occasion to meet Mr. Jekyll in the Parliament 
Room in the Middle Temple, the latter, premising 
due congratulations and good wishes, unable to | 
repress his inclination for waggery, went on to 
say, “ After all, I grieve to observe that you are 
not exempt from the common fate of married men, | 
but already obliged to knock under.” Whether | 
it was that the jest offended the gravity of the | 
judge, or from some other motive, the plates were 
immediately shifted; not however without the | 
proceeding being carefully noted by the relentless 
persecutor, who, upon next falling in with his 
learned friend, continued his allusion in the fol- 
lowing strain—‘“ When last I had the pleasure of | 

| 


meeting you, Sir William, I had the painful task 
of condoling with you upon your undergoing the 
common lot of married men, and being obliged to 
knock under ; but now I find that matters are even 
worse than I could have imagined, for it appears | 
that you are plainly knocked up.” 

That part of the above story which relates to 
the transfer of the doorplates I can verify by my 
own observation; for happening to be in London 
at the time, and to have occasion to pass frequently 
through the particular street in which the lately- 
married couple resided, I observed and was very 
much amused by the circumstance, which brings 


it now to my recollection. 








CHAUCER: “HAWE-BAKE.” 
(Man of Lawe's Prologue, 1, 95.) — 
“ But natheles I recche nat a bene, 
They I come after him with hawe-bake, 
I speke in prose, and let him rymes make.” 
Morris, Aldine edit. ii. p- 173. 

Iam by no means satisfied that Aawe-bake = 
“baked haws” =“ plain fare”; although this is 
the opinion of two such Chaucerians as Mr. Mor- 
ris and Mr. Sxeat (see “N. & Q.,” 4S. iii. 89). 
The glossary to Morris’s Aldine edition (for which 
I understand he is not answerable) is not to be 
relied upon too much; and I do not know of any 
other place where Mr. Morris has explained the 
word. 

“ Water of hawes” was used medicinally, ac- 
cording to Andrew Boorde; and haws uncooked, 
no doubt, helped to make up the diet of vagrants 
(dismissed servants, runaway apprentices, and 
such like) in winter, when other fruits failed and 
“summer” ceased “to bear it out.” But is there 
authority anywhere for such a dish as “ baked 


| hawes”? I can remember no instance; and I 
| have just referred vainly to the likeliest passage I 


know: Vision concerning Piers the Plowman, text 
B., passus vi., edit. Skeat. 
To be used thus proverbially “baked haws 


” 


| should be a common dish; and I think it was not 


so, both because I have never met with it, and 
because of the variations of the MSS. (see speci- 
mens in Tyrwhitt). 

Notwithstanding Mr. Sxerat’s ridicule (4% S. 
iii, 292), I incline to think that half-bake is the 
meaning of the phrase. At least one MS. (the 
Lansdowne, so praised hy Wright and Morris) 
reads “ halve-bake.” aif in composition changes 
its sound, asin the word halfpenny. As to the 
spelling, we have “halpeny” in Vision concern- 
ing Piers the Plowman, pass. vi. 1. 307, text B., 
edit. Skeat; and Mr. Furnivall spells “ ha’penny ” 
(Temporary Preface to Six-text Edition of Cant. 
Tales, p. 119, Chaucer Soc.), and “ hapence ” 
(Gloss. to Andrew Boorde), nowadays. ° 

As to the meaning :—Half-baked is a common 
proverbial metaphor, expressing intellectual in- 
completeness. Halliwell gives the phrase, ex- 
plaining, “ raw, inexperienced, half-silly.” Dough- 
baked has the same meaning, Dough-cake (and 
so cake) means “‘a soft half-witted person.” And 
the proverb, “ Your cake is dough,” comes from 
these half-baked metaphors. 

[ can more easily believe that the Man of Law 
says, “ After Chaucer’s bread, I give you dough,” 
than that he talks of “‘ baked haws.” 

Halliwell has a word hawbuck (varied by Wright 
into hawbaw), and another word howbaill (used by 
Thynne, Debate between Pride and Lowlines, p. 48, 
Shakespeare Soc.), meaning “ fool, clown,” which 
deserve consideration. Joun ApDIS. 
Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 
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“Lrper Asvus.”—In Mr. Riley’s translation of 
Tiber Albus occurs the narrative of an action for 
trespass between Richard le Chaucer, supposed 
father of the poet, and a family named Stace: 
date 1329; office signature 235 sn. Among the 
defendants, four in number, are “ Geoffrey Stace 
. .. and Lawrence Geffreyes man Stace”; upon 
this last name Mr. Riley footnote, 
p. 377: 

“There is, probably, some error here in the transcript 
from the official document; a double Christian name at 
this period was a thing probably unheard of, to say nothing 
of the singularity of this name.” 

I beg to submit that the original wording is no 
error, but an example of an involved grammatical 
construction, now obsolete ; by it we are to under- 
stand that one “Lawrence” was known as the 
servant of the aforesaid Geoffrey Stace: literally 
“ Lawrence, Geoffrey Sta ! . 

Th are two very simil: ar cases sin Piers 
man, viz., 1. “ Piers’ pardon, the ploughman.” 
“Piers’ berne, the plowman.” See Clarendon 
Press Series, edit. Skeat, Introduction, p. xxi. 
footnote, A. Hatt. 

OPENING OF THE THEATRES, 1668.—Cibber is 
referred to in “N. & Q.” 4" S, y. 582, as stating 
that the London theatre s commenced their per- 


remarks, 





Ss 1 


Plow- 


») 








formances at four o’clock. This could not be a 
uniform rule, as we learn from Pe *pys, vol. iy. 
p. 401, March 26, 1668, that he — 

“Went tothe Duke of York’s house to see the new 
play lled The Man is the Master. where the house 
was, it being not one o'clock, very full. But my wife and 
Deb. being there before, with Mrs. Pierce and Corbet 
and Betty Turner, whom my wife carried with her, they 
made me room, and there I sat; it costing me eight shil- 
lings upon them in oranges at 6d. a piece. By and by 
the king came, and we sat just under him, so that I durst 
not turn my back all the play.”"—Diary, third edition, 
1848, 

Pepys, who is very minute in his Diary as 
to all manner of things, does mention this 





riormance at so 


commencement of the dramatic p 


early an hour as anything very wonderful, it may 
be conjectured that at the Duke’s Theatre one 
o’clock—the usual dinner-hour of the citizens 

was selected as a suitable time for the courtiers 


and gentry taking their pleasure. 


the king was to be present it was ju 





1aps when 
iged more 


decorous to exclude the commonalty, as the the- 
atre would, upon such occasions, he plentifully 
filled with the courtiers and gallants, all in fine 
attire. J. M. 

INSCRIPTION IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ALL 
Sarnts, Hastrxes.—The following lines are in- 


scribed on a square tomb at the north side of the 
recently restored church of All Saints, Hastings. 
The tomb ce: ymmemorates Eliza, wife of Lieutenant 
, who died October 30, 1823, aged 
years; and the inscription having 


seazley, R.N 
twenty-four 





found a place within the sacred inclosure, seems 
to illustrate the truth of Lord Brougham’s remarks 
on the tolerant character of the Church of Eng- 
land :-— 
“ Led by the truth which Swedenborg has taught, 

She gave her heart, her mind, her every thought 

To Jesus Christ as God and none besides, 

'n whose bright form the Trinity resides, 

Th’ Eternal Father in the Son proclaimed, 

Whose Holy Influence is the Spirit named : 

To this great Saviour God her homage rose; 

Her life He blessed, and in this world of woes 

He led her gently from His throne on high, 

Through love to serve Him and in peace to die. 

In Him confiding, her blest soul resigned 

Its fair frail tenement, assure . to find 

Increasing Beauty, Wisdom, Joy and Love 

In perfect human form in work is above.” 


S. A. 


Eprrarn upon Passtve Oseprence.—The fol- 
lowing epitaph, endorsed “ To Mr. Robert Brabant 
this y a ” was discovered by Mr. O. Barnes, 
bookseller, Lambeth, between the leaves of a 4to 
volume of pamphlets 168: 3-92, and may be worth 
preservation in “N. &Q.” I am not sufficiently 
wequainted with the poetry of that period to say 
whether it has been already printed on readers 
will probably agree with the cautious Edinburgh 
auditor of Mrs, Siddons, and pronounce it “no 
bad.” Epwarp RIg@aLt. 


Bayswater. 


m Epit iph upon Passiue Obedience, executed for High 
‘reason against the Sovereign Lords the Rabble, by 
vertue of a Sentence from six or seaven Bishops and 


others of the inferiour Cle rqy. 

“In hope of a sudden Resurrection, 
Certain & sure beneath this stone 
Passiue Obedience lyes interr’d 
By Church of England men averr'd 

s long as for they were preferr’d. 
She was not long since in great favour 
As any Doctrine of our Saviour, 
With Burnett, Tillotson, & Patrick, 
tho some will tell you ‘twas but A trick 
To curry favour w the Crown 
and make preferm* all their own, 
- uught ‘em into danger 
msent cry’d hang her, 
was arraig n'd & try’d, 
thus she dy’d. 


ffor when sh 
they all wt 
Wherefore she 
condemn'd & sentenc 
Beware ye Christian doctrines all 
and set before your eyes her fall ; 
beware I say how ye contest 
With that supream grace interest : 
Ffor her great crime upon her tryall 
was ANTICHRISTIAN SELF DENYALL. 
Xtatis sux 1688.” 


on 


ADVERSARY HAD WRITTEN A 
35.)—This passage seems to 


“THAT MINE 
Book” (Job xxxi. 
be sometimes misapy plied, as if it had reference to 
a book or writing, as commonly understood. It 
rather means “ a charge or accusation,” Gese nius, 
Lex. (p. Dxcrv.) ed. Tregelles; “ libellum accu- 
sationis,” Pierius; “ scriptam ac cusationem,” Gro 
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tius, in Poli Synops. Scott expresses this in his 
Commentary : — 

« Job challenged his adversary, or accuser, to produce 
a libel or written -indictment against him: he was con- 
fident that it would prove no disgrace to him, but an 
honour; as every article would be disproved, and the 
reverse be manifested.”’ 

Coverdale translates: ‘“‘ And let him that is my 
contrary party sue me with a lybell.” In the 
Genevan version it is, ““ Though mine adversarie 
should write a booke against me” (sic). In the 
Bishops’ Bible, 1595, “Though mine adversarie 
write a booke against me” (sic). The meaning 
would seem to have become obscured in our ver- 
sion by retaining the English “ book” instead of 
the Latin /ibel, but omitting the words in italics, 
“against me.” 

St. Gregory, Corderius, and others, from the 
Latin—“ et librum scribat ipse qui judicat 
understand it of a record of Job's life, or of his 
sufferings, or apply it in combination with the next 
verse to Holy Scripture. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Ruerics, 
EASTERN ROMANCE OF BARLAAM AND 
JOSAPHAT. 

I remember many years ago reading this very 
striking tale: I am no where, but think it 
was in one of the voluminous writings of Nierem- 
berg. It has lat delighted many young Eng- 
lish readers in the pages of Ch tterbox, where i 
appeared in last year's volume (July, 1870, p. 270, 
Xc.), under the title of “Josaphat, the Indian 
Prine: Abridged from the German of Canon 
Schmidt. By J. F. Cobb, Esq.” 

















[ sh uld be mt ilies te ane ild 
kindly give me a summary bibliographical ac- 
count of this Eastern romance. I am { 
any library, and have not ev Dunlop’s JZist 
of Fiction within reach. All | is t it is 
attributed (but erroneously) to S. John Dama- 
scene, and is, I believe, to be found in some 
editions (query which ?) of his works. I had a 
vague impression that some indefatigable German 


had edited a critical edition of the Gr ek with a 
Latin and German translation, but my booksellers 
and my catalogues fail me here. The following 
scraps are all that I can find in the latter: 

In Lowndes British Librarian, col. 551: 

“B. Joannis Damasceni Historia de Ba 
et Josaphat Indie Rege. 

“ There are several editions of this work. Though attri 
buted to Damascenus, it is ed thought to be the 
production of some other autho 

In John Bohn’s Catal ogue of Theol logi al Works, 
Lond. 1842, p. 245 :— 

“Joannis Damasceni Liber Barlaam et Josaphat, folio, 
&. L. et a. (sed Spire circa 1480.)” 

In Thorpe’s Catal ogue for 1842, p. 42, we have 


rlaam Eremita 
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this same edition described as “ very rare,” and 
assigned to Spire, 1475. It is followed by a 
Fre inch translation— 

“Barlaam et Josaphat, Roy des Inde s, par J. Dama- 
scene, et traduicte par F. J. de Billy vo, Paris, 1574.” 

In Lowndes’ Bibliogra; he r’s yee Bohn’s edi- 
tion, p. 1809, under “ Peacham,” we have what 
I suppose to be the only English translation of 
this romance prior to Mr. Cobb’s version from 
Schmidt’s tale :— 

“History of the Five Wise Philosophers ; or, a Won- 
derful Relation of the Life of Je hosaphat the Hermit, Son 











of Aveneris, King of Barma in India. By Henry Pea cham. 
Lond. 1672, 12mo,” 
Q. Q 


Beer Jve@ Inscription.—lInscription on a com- 
mon beer jug, holding about a quart, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Woolgar Heighton, near Newhaven, 
Sussex: 

“ May England’s oak 
Produce the bark 
lo tan the hide 
Of Bonaparte.” 

Are there any more of these jugs to be seen, or 

any with similar rhymes upon them ? 


I. J. REEVE. 





Newhaven. 


BIScLAVERET.— Will any one kindly explain the 
following, and state whence it is taken P— 
“ Bisclaveret ad nun en Bretan, 
Garwall l’apelent li Norman. 
Jadis le poét-hum oir, 
E souvent suleit avenir, 
Humes plusurs Garwall devindrent 


E es boscages meisun tindrent.” 

MAKROCHEIR. 

The passage is from the “ Lai de Bisclaveret,” which 

is printed in Les Poesies Varie de France, edited by 
B. de Roquefort (Paris, 8vo, i820) in two volumes. Bis- 
ti s Marie tells us here, t Breton name of 

vhat the Normans iG ‘ 1 name no longer in use 
Norn iv, where it ha by the familiar 
rm Loup- Ge i. The aftinitv betw 1 Garwall and the 


Wehr-wolf of the Teutonic races is sufficiently obvious. | 


Dr. BrewsterR.—Can any one furnish me with 
some particulars of the ancestry and descendants 

- Brewster, the translator of Persius? Where 
was he born, and what is the date of his death ? 


J. R. 


Crocks eivine “ Warnitne.”—When was in- 


troduced the making of clocks to give “ warning” 
five minutes before striking the hour? What is 
the origin of the custom ? Tos. RATCLIFFE. 


Cotitector oF Otp Bisies.—I learn from the 
memoir of the late Rev. Peter Roe that it was 
the annual custom of an Irish clergyman to visit 
England and Scotland for the purpose of collecting 
old Bible sand Testaments. It appears that on his 
first visit to England he collected nearly 300 
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volumes, but subsequently, with the assistance of knights.” Wachter would trace it to the A.-S. fet, the 


“the late Mr. Wilberforce and some other Mem- 
bers of Parliament who were then called the 
Saints of the House of Commons,” the average 
collection yearly amounted to between nine and 
ten thousand volumes. The writer adds, “ The 
Irish Government gave an order to admit them 
duty free’ to various ports in Ireland. This 
benevolent work continued from 1800 to 1810 
inclusive. What was the name of that philan- 
thropical clergyman ? Geroree Luioyp. 

Cramlington. 

DaveNnant: Lort: Entice. — According to 
Pepys, Sir William Davenant left several sons, 
and it is certain that Dr. Davenant, M.P., author 
of Circe, was one of them. He was moreover a 
relation, according to Aubrey, of Bishop Dave- 
nant. Perhaps some of your readers would be 
kind enough to point out the precise nature of this 
relationship, and whether Sir William has any 
male or lineal representatives existing at the pre- 
sent time. 

There was a Roger Lort, who wrote a volume 
of poems about 1640, which Anthony & Wood 
notices, but which he never saw. Is any copy 


known at the present time? ifso, where can it | 


be found ? 

Robert Ellice, Thomas Ellice, and Richard 
Clerk wrote commendatory verses prefixed to the 
tragedy of Albovine, by Davenant. Can any in- 
formation be obtained about them ? J. M. 

Hreer.—In Hexham, when a boy has lost all 
his marbles or cherry-stones, he is said to be 
heggr’d; and the loser usually asks the winner to 
give him one back for his Aeggrs. This word is 
not in Brockett's Glossary of North Country Words 
Is it in use elsewhere? In a recently published 
Icelandic grammar, heggr is said to be “ bird- 
cherry,” a certain tree. Tuomas Donson. 

Hexham. 

HeRAbLpic.—1. What were the arms of Graham 
of Duchray, 1680. 2. What were the arms of 
Graham, Earl of Menteith ? W. M. H.C 

How WERE CHAMBERS DISCHARGED ?—Malone 
( Shakespeare, ed. 1821, ii. 399) says that cham- 
bers were not, like other guns, “ pointed horizon- 
tally, but are discharged as they stand erect on 
their breeches.” A confirmation of this statement 
from the works of any old writer would be thank- 
fully received. J. O. H. 


Inrantry.— W hat is the derivation of infantry ? 
A. MIDDLETON. 
School House, Kingsbridge, 8S. Devon. 


Infantry, Skinner thinks, is manifestly from the Lat. 
infans, used as we use boy, not only pro puero sed et pro 
fumulo ; and he observes that foot-soldiers were formerly 
equitum famuli et quasi pedissequi. Skinner is followed 
by Webster, who adds, “ Infantry, from Lat. infuns, child, 
¢ formerly the servants and followers of 


fvot soldiers beir 





foot (inserto n.), fete-here. Somner interprets “a band 
of footmen, an hoast or army of footmen, the infantry.) 


Kine James I. 1s HererorpsHrre.— Was this 
monarch ever in Herefordshire? Mr. J. G. 
NIcHors asserts his entire disbelief in the current 
tradition that he witnessed a morris-dance of Nes- 
tors in the county. Still there is a tradition of 
respectable antiquity which represents him as 
having been the guest of his old enemy Serjeant 
Hoskyns at Morehampton, and the bed on which 
he is said to have slept was sold last year. 

C.J.R 


CHartes Kempie.—lIn chapter vi. of “ Recol- 
lections by J. R. Planché,” in the September 
number of London Society, it is stated that, at the 
dinner given to Mr. Charles Kemble by the Gar- 
rick Club, on occasion of his retirement from the 
stage, a song, written by John Hamilton Reynolds 
and set to music by Balfe, was sung by the latter 
after the toast of the evening, of which M. Planché 
can supply only the following stanza :— 

“ Shall we never in Cyprus his revels retrace, 

See him stroll into Angiers with indolent grace, 
Or greet him with bonnet at fair Dunsinane, 
Or meet him in moonlit Verona again ?” 


This specimen must make all readers earnestly 
desire to be in possession of the whole song. Is 
it extant in a printed form? Or would any of the 
Kemble family kindly oblige the public with it ? 


> 
ds The 


The dinner of the Garrick Club to Mr. Charles Kemble 
at the Albion was on Tuesday, January 10, 1837, Lord 
Francis Egerton, chairman. The only son ven by the 
papers was one commencing — 


“Sacred to genius be this festive day ; 
In music be our thoughts express’d, 
While friendly voices swell the lay 
In honour of our welcome guest.” 
The lines were understood to be the production of 
Theodore Hook, set to music by Mr. T. Cooke, and sung 
by the composer and Messrs. Balfe, Duruset, Hobbs, ar 
Terrail.— Sunday Times of January 15, 1837, and Morn- 
ing Post of January 12, 1837. 


topeRt Kine, Brsnor or Oxrorp.—Can you 
give any account of Robert King, the first Bishop 
of Oxford, his descent and collateral descendants 
(for I suppose he had no issue) ? whether he is 
of this same line as the family now represented 
by the Kings of Umberslade and Chadshunt? and 
lastly, what is the meaning of the royal quarter- 
ings in his shield in the painted window of Christ 
Church Cathedral? I am told that the words 
“Regid stirpe” are on his tomb, but I do not 
recollect them. F. K. 

Ashbourne, * 

[Our correspondent will find an excellent account of 
the Bishop of Oxford and the King family in the Poems 
and Psalms by Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, edited 
by the Rev. J. Hannah, 1843. This work contains two 
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pedigrees of the family (pp. Ixxxiii. Ixxxvi.); there is | large stone in a quarry in the eastern part of the 


also another compiled by the late Joseph Hunter in the 
British Museum, Addit. MS. 24,488, pp. 1-3. ] 

LIZARDS DROPPING THEIR Tarts.—I have fre- 
quently observed the pretty little lizard Zootoca 
vivipara, through fright, dropping its tail, which 
wriggles about for some time after it is cast off. 
And I wish to know what effect this has on the 
animal, and whether the tail grows again ? 

Q. Q. 

Witurm Marrver.—Can any of your readers 
inform me whether William Mariner of “ Tonga 
Islands ” fame is alive, and if not, when and where 
he died ? If alive he must just have completed his 
eightieth year. Not a very great age, it may be 
remarked; still we must bear in mind that at a 
very early period of life he underwent trials and 
anxieties of such a character as to be anything 
but conducive to longevity. 

In the introduction to the third edition of the 
celebrated Account (1827) the compiler, Dr. Mar- 
tin, says :— 

“Mr. Mariner is still in London, and has been several 
years in the ofliceof Mr. Edward Hancock, stockbroker, 
No. 12, Copthall Court, near the Bank ; his residence, 
No. 2, Stebon Place, Mile End.” 

It is probable that Mariner has long ago been 
forgotten at Stebon Place, but perhaps some 
members of the Hancock family can furnish the 
desired information, or indicate where it is likely 
to be found. : 

When Captain Erskine, R.N. (now Admiral and 
M.P.) visited Vavau, one of the Tonga group, in 
1849, he became acquainted with an aged chief 
named Vuke, who is mentioned by Mariner under 
the name of Voogi, and he says :— 

“Voogi made many inquiries as to what had become 
of his old friend, which I regretted I was unable to answer.” 
Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the Western 
Pacific in H.M.S,. Havannah, p, 117. 

[tis interesting to find that after the lapse of 
forty years Mariner was still kindly remembered 
in Tonga, and we can well imagine the feelings 
with which Voogi would have listened to an 
account from the lips of Captain Erskine of the 
ultimate fate and fortunes of the youth, whose 
career from 1805 to 1810 was as eventful as it was 
romantic, and whose name must for ever be asso- 
ciated with the history of the islands. de Be 

Glasgow. 

Marriace Custom.—lI lately heard of a brides- 
maid writing, on the second anniversary of the 
marriage, a letter of congratulation to the bride, 
and was told that it was the custom to write for 
two years only on each anniversary. Can you tell 
the origin of this custom, if it is one? Nobody 
that I have spoken to knows anything of it. . 

|} A 

A Mitter’s Lirr.—I heard this expression 

made use of by some men who were fhoving a 





county of Antrim. The men were using iron 
crowbars, and called out to each other, “ Now, 
all together! a miller’s lift!” and again, “ All 
together! a prise!” As “a miller’s lift” was new 
to me, I inquired the meaning, and found that by 
this term was meant the effort to move the stone 
forward by an upward lift of the handle end of 
the crowbar, and that it is therefore just the re- 
verse of a prise, which is a downward push of the 
handle end, while the object is rolled over or 
moved forward by the point of the crowbar. 
Can any of the reader’ of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
if this expression is known in other places, and 
how it is supposed to have originated ? Prise, or 
prize, in the sense of to lift, or force with a lever, 
is commonly used here, but does not seem to be in 
the dictionaries as an English word. W. H. P. 


Vicror1A THEATRE.—In The Era of Sept. 17, 
in “A Gossip about the Victoria Theatre,” it is 
said—“ Few are aware that the theatre had in 
its foundation part of the stone of the old Savoy 
Palace.” Is there any authority for this state- 
ment? and if so, how came there to be a tearing 
down of a portion of the Savoy in the year 1817 ? 
It may be worth while to put on record that, by 
recent alterations in connection with the Thames 
Embankment, some portions of ancient walls, pro- 
bably part of the Savoy Palace, have been brought 
to light. They may now be seen from the orna- 
mental garden which lies to the westward of 
Waterloo Bridge. Geo. C. Boase. 


Varro Atracinus.—MRr. FriswEtt quotes the 
famous lines ending “credimus esse Deos? ” (4™ 
S. viii. 125), as being by Varro Atacinus. I do 
not question his accuracy, but I should feel it a 
favour if he would mention in what edition of 
Latin Poets he sees the lines. I have Maittaire’s 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, and in this Varro 
Atacinus is given ; but be occurs only among the 
Fragmenta, at page [1525]. Those fragmenta are 
only twelve lines, and the lines quoted by Mr. 
FRISWELL are not among them. Distance from 
any great library induces me to trouble Mr. FRts- 
WELL with this inquiry. DD. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Potty WHITEHEAD: PENELorr TROTTER. — 
The clever but eccentric genius and mythological 
dreamer George Dyer, at one time well known in 
literary circles for his high classical attainments, 
and as being the author of several works now un- 
deservedly neglected, was the writer of two very 
peculiar poetic effusions, one entitled “The Fu- 
neral Procession of Polly Whitehead,” * in which 
he gives a ludicrous description of the motley, but 


* This elegy originally appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, but see Poems by George Dyer, edit. London, 
1802, vol. ii. bk. iv. p. 216. 
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no doubt purely imaginary, crowd of stationers, 
authors, printers, bookbinders, booksellers, &c. 
who accompanied her body, as mourners, to the 
grave; and the other, “A Monody, on the 
of Penelope Trotter,”* part of which runs :— 


“ Ah! lack and a-well-a-day! 
1 erst who wet poor Polly W hitehead’s « lay 
With tears so hot, must now, alas! shed hotter, 
For Death has tripp’d the h ls of Peny Trott 
This person, the author tells us, was mur lered by 
the law 
“H now-white flesh by hands most cruel whipt, 


cin the maid is stript 


poe 


rill of her very 


And throughout the m we have a satirical a 


count of her many virtues, without the slightest 
hint of any faults or failings, that she really appears 
to us in the light of an “ar l uy rth ;” con- 
sequently falling into the category of the martyrs 
May I ask, while d uursing this topic, who were 
the apparently nfortunat lis ls yeleped 
Polly Whitehead and Penelope T ht 

memorated by the poet nd r what « Te 
against the law was ] Pr » cruelly 
scourged yj. Ps RY. 


Waltham 


Replies. 


THE ORIGIN OF ARCHBISHOP STAFFORD.+ 


(4" S, vii. 253, 36 

(1) Sir Humphry was th 
bore his shield—or, a 
dure engrailed sab. (Harl 
2096, and D | MS. 
which authorities dis] 
superficial remark that 
the archbishop’s arms “i 
any known exampl 
ford family, and at first sight has, 
eyes, a strong look of illegitimacy.’ 
time t se arms were t ] see! 


es of Withibrooke, Wappent : 
Murdak, Whitechurch, and Arrow ir 

shire; and in Aubrey’s time, in the old n 
house of South Wraxhall, and — several times 
repeated—in the windows of Brook House. They 
are still to be seen on one of the panel shields, 
at the west end, that adorn the tomb, in Exets 

Cathedral, of Bishop Edmund de Stafford of the 
line of Pipe and Clifton Camvile. Bishop Ed- 
mund deceased in 1419, and his effigial altar tomb 
was erected in his lifetime about 1409. There 
was a double connexion between him and Sir 
Humphry. But, failing all other evidence, the 
use alone of these arms by the archbishop would 
prove his descent from the house of Suthwyke. 


churc!] 





* Poems, edit. ibid. vol. ii. book iv. p. 229. 


+ Concluded from p. 287. 
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(II) Sir Humphry Stafford, Kt. of Suthwyke, 
in right of his mother, and of Hoke in right of his 
wile. Jeing of the age of thirty-four years and 
more in . 3, ie must have been born before 
2 Rich. - 7 To a deed which he executed 
in 11 Her “he appe nded his seal with this 





bearing, viz., a iy? =! : within a bordure engrailed, 
OV all a label of tl Pp ints, | fath be- 
ing then alive. ( Du - ale MS. Hi., as already 
juoted.) Ile was the Sir Hu npl ry W was sur- 
named “with the ‘dee hand ’ Ing. p. m. of 


Humphry Stafford, Earl of Devon, 12 Edw. IV. 
Katherine his mother, 
and Rot. Fin. 19 Edw. IV. 


1. 5), wherein “Si » Hem hry 1 with th 


.F 

















ilver hand” is identified with Six Humphry, 
father of William Stafford of Suthwyke, father of 
Humphry, Earl Devon. His mar with 
Elizabeth, the younger daughter and at |] th sole 
Heiress OF His step th r, an l of he r first h isband 
» Joh \l travers Hok K rht, t lace 

before 13 I 99 l ife levied 
fine of t +} } lvow- 

bs th L y 
sons of the chu H ( 1] 

l rs Counties, 1 H IV. 1 ! 1). 

her he had—wit! oh \ ] iss 
it length became his entire he in blood l 
heritage—five n (1. » ol 
1426, and who issue e am xtin t in his 
daughter Avice, Counte we il 157; (2.) 
Sir John, who ob. 1427, a } nly child 
Hu nphr y, ob.s. p 140: aa um Stafford 

f Suthwyl Re who with his c n Sir 

Humphry St rd of Grafton, Kt., commander 

King’s forces, were both killed in the en- 
counter with Jack Cade and the Kentish rebels at 
S ks, June 18, 1450. He left issue an only 
child, H hry ted by Ki dv I\ 
Baron S d of Suthwyke and | f J 
wh 4 b ) 1 44 t 1) rh m = 5 TT 
pl ry. Ww } yY 

(IT) Sir Humphry d used May 27, 1442 (1 
20 Hen. VI. No. 9), having | V ] le his 
last will on Dec. 14 ) Hen. VL. (1 
he styles hi ] IHumfridus St l I 
miles.” His bequests to his brother are thus 

i 
worded : 

“Item, do et lego Johanni fra 1e0 divina piet 
Bathoniensis et Wellensis epi 1 par de i 
argenteis et deauratis. Item, eidem Episcop uM 
ymagine irgenteam et deauratam decollationis sancti 
Johannis Baptiste, ac unam magnam peciam de Aras 


vocatam doser ; 
and he appoints the said bi “h yp his brother, and 
William his son, with others, to be ex- 
ecutors. (Register, “ Chicheley 185", 486", 
at Lambeth Palace.) 

Elizabeth his wife was living in the early part 
of 1417, as on Feb. 1, 4 Hen. V., Sir Humphry 
and Elizabeth his wife, for the payment of a fine 


Stafford 


‘ae? 
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of 20 marks, obtained the king’s pardon for ac- | is a projection northwards of the north aisle at its 
quiring without license certain messuages, lands, | eastern end, of the width of one bay of the nave. 
and rents with half the manors of Penkrych and Regarding the tomb: it occupies the rectan- 


Rodbaston, co. Stafford (Rot. Fin. 4 Hen. V. m. | gular recess, or bay, of the great north window of 
9): and from a writ of inquiry directed to th the mortuary ch: 





l. It is covered with one 








Sheriff of Somerset (the substan yf which is large slab of Doulting stone of eight inches in 
given in Cod. Lop. ¢ Gen. vi. 360) dated Jan. 28, thickness, of the size of the recess, and orked to 
7 Hen. V. (1420), we may conclude that she was a plain sharp edge in front, flush wit] side of 
dead at that time the tomb, the surface of which is of plain wrought 
notices that have been ied of stone. The full-length effigial port: f the 

other tend to show that he was not , archbishop’s mother—with all the a of 

llock. dress, tabernacle work, and li is 
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W. J. Leone cave . : : 
N Brad ‘His tal | 1 his vhet ved 
I t Is 1 ccurate upon im} to her d Hoke, in Dors is 
] i r of t ly’ In othe sona f hat the ] » was 
respects he appears to rely mort n Aub s | bor the p N h Brad As his 
re than his 1 inspecti wr the ej - t irvived (1) Sir H phry’s 1 wh 
u O Deus trina,” &c. is an ition of Au- | died in 1413 nly sixteen days 1 Sir 
brey’s. These words nev d part of the | Humphry—it is impossible that the arch} hop’s 
border legend, as, all round the margin, the space | mother could have been Sir Humpbry’s wife at 
istaken up by the preceding part of the inscrip- | the time her son was born. [lis birth must be 
tion ; neither is there any indication of thei set as far back as 1387, if not earlier, in 1413 
having been inserted elsewhere on the tomb. | he was made LL.D. at Oxford (Ant. a W od), 


Aubrey, however, guards himself by placing them and in the same year he was collated to the 

: ee a . . . > D> . 1 . 

in brackets — a precaution which Mr. W. J. | prebendal stall of Barton, in the cathedral church 

Lortrr does not observe of Wells (Register, “ Bubbewyth,” at Wells). 
he chaps l does net open from the cl] ] ] r t] i of 


+} 
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Thomas Gascoigne, in his Dictionarium Theologi- 
cum, that John Stafford, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
was “origine bastardus.” Dr, Gascoigne was the 
bishop’s contemporary. He had been several times 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and was 
so in 1444 (Ant. & Wood). There is one incident 
in the archbishops life, that bears upon his origin, 
which has hitherto escaped notice :—On March 9, 
1415, John Stafford, LL.D., resigned the church 
of Farneburgh in the diocese of Bath and Wells 
(Register, “ Bubbewyth”). Now, as (1) Sir Hum- 
phry was patron of the church of Farneburgh, he 
must have presented John Stafford (his son) to 
the living. 

It is unnecessary to go into his other public 
preferments, as they are set forth in Godwin’s 
Catalogue and Hasted’s Kent. 

HEeRMENTRUDE observes that the archbishop 
died May 25, 1452. Is not this a mistake for 
July 6, 1452?* B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 


ST. SENAN OF INIS-CATHAIGH. 
(4™ S. viii. 219, 265.) 

Inis-Cathaigh or Scattery is one of those inter- 
esting islands studded with ancient ecclesiastical 
remains that are sometimes to be met with on the 
south and west coast of Ireland. Its superficial 
area is 179 acres 19 perches. (See Ordnance Map, 
co. Clare, No. 67.) It is surrounded with a shingle 
strand, and contains the following monuments of 
the past. Temple-Senan, a castle in ruins, an 
abbey church, a round tower; Tober-Senan (St. 
Senan’s Well), Templenamarve (the church of the 
dead), with a graveyard; Knocknanangle church, 
in ruins; and on the south of the island the 
“ Lady’s Grave” on the strand. In more modern 
times a battery with a tower and drawbridge have 
intruded on this “holy isle.” The Martyrology 
of Donegal tells us that he was “of the race of 


Cairbre Bascaoin, son of Conaire, who was of the | 


posterity of Heremon.” (p. 61.) His festival is 
celebrated on March 1. He died a.p. 544, and is 
said to have been interred in the island. A suc- 
cession of seven bishops or abbots is given by 
Wace. In the Annals of the Four Masters we 











learn that in 972 “ Inis-Cathaigh was plundered | 


by Maghnus, son of Aralt” (Irish for Harold), 
and again in 975 (recte 977). 


The island “ was | 


violated by Brian, son of Ceinneidigh,” &c. But | 


by far the most interesting literary memorial ex- 


tant of the island and the saint will be found in | 


his life printed in Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum Veteris 
et Majoris Scotia seu Hibernia, &c. Lovan. 1645, 
p- 610. It consists of several hundred Latin 
verses, and is said to have been composed by 
Colman, first Bishop of Cloyne. Mr. MacCasr’s 
communication calls to my remembrance a passage 

[* May 25, 1452, is the date given by Mr. Stubbs, Re- 
gistrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 65.—Ep. | 


in this life of St. Senan, which Albert le Grand 
may have met with, and adapted to the sad state 
of this country at the time he wrote. The lines 
may be worth reproducing here :— 
“ Advenit dux Provincia, 

Volens eos ejicere. 

Qui armatis hominibus 

Cum gladiis et fustibus, 

Non sine contumelia 

Jubet hos pelli insula. 

Illi in sanctos seviunt, 

Saxa et tela jaciunt. 

Sed nemo valet ladere 

Quos Deus vault defendere. 

Stant illwsi Sancti Dei, 

Scutum habentes fidei ; 

Pro quibus (ut res indicat) 

Orbis terrarum judicat,” &c. 

Previous to this event we meet with those 
romantic lines which suggested to Moore the 
beautiful melody entitled “St. Senanus and the 
Lady”:— 

“Oh! haste and leave this sacred isle, 
Unholy bark, ere morning smile ; 
For on thy deck, tho’ dark it be, 

A female form I see. 
And I have sworn this sainted sod 
Shall ne’er by woman’s feet be trod,” &c. 
The following lines are from the original :— 
“ Deo devota supplicat, 

Ut eam illuc transferat, 
Ut illic commorantium 
Mereatur consortium. 
Nempe more impatiens, 
Sequenti die veniens, 
Stabat laci in littore 
Nec valebat transvadere, 
Et ecce! adest angelus, 
Qui elevatam protinus 
Deo devotam foeminam 
Transportavit in insulam, 
Cui Presul, Quid feeminis 
Commune est cum monachis ? 
Nec te, nec ullam aliam 
Admittemus in insulam. 
Tunc illa ad Episcopum, 
Si meum credis spiritum 
Posse Christum suscipere, 
Quid me repellis corpore ? 
Credo, inquit, hoc optime, 
Sed nulli unquam foeminx 
Huc ingressum concedimus, 
Esto, salvet te Dominus. 
Reddi iterum ad seculum, 
Ne sis nobis in scandalum ; 
Et si es casta pectore, 
Sexum habes in corpore. 
Spero, ait, in Dominum, 
Quod prius meum spiritum 
De hac carne ejiciat, 
Quam reverti faciat. 
Nec mora, reddit spiritum 
Diemque clausit ultimum, 
A fratribus insolite 
Celebrantur exequiz.” 


This closing scene points to the “ Lady’s Grave.” 
Her name was St. Cannera. R. C. 
Cork. 
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EUROPEAN DYNASTIES. 

(4% S, viii. 66, 136, 213.) 
§. S. shows no ground for doubting what ap- 
ars to be an authenticated fact. No one has 
yet disputed the links from Basil the Macedonian 
to Henry Le Bel, nor is it conceivable how it 
could be done in reference to the original testi- 
mony or the collation of it by Gibbon. From 





Henry Le Bel to Queen Victoria or any prince | 
in Europe, and to thousands of other descendants, | 


the links are recognizable by every student of his- 
tory. These are facts that may satisfy “the seri- 
ous readers of history and any college of heralds,” 


as they satisfied a serious writer of history (Gib- | 


bon) so far as the period of Louis 4s 


I never stated that the descent rested on the 


evidence of Mirza Vanantetzie, because he is a mere 
compiler, and because the evidence is accessible 
to all seekers; but I may point out to S. S. and to 
readers of Gibbon that the little work of my late 
friend contains the testimonies of the Armenian 
historians upon the alleged descent of Basil the 


Macedonian from the Arsacid kings of Armenia, , 


as to which Gibbon was inclined to be sceptical. 
This evidence, inaccessible to Gibbon, is in 
favour of the Arsacid descent. If the statements 
are not falsifications of the historians, Basil must 
actually have been crowned by the privileged 


crowning family of the Pacrouni, according to the | 


ancient Armenian and Arsacid prerogative, as de- 
scribed by the first national chronicler. I referred 
to Mirza’s book for the very reason that Armenian 
literature has since the time of Byron been little 
cultivated in England. If the Arsacid claim 


has any validity, then there is scope for T. O., | 


HERMENTRUDE, and S. S. to discuss the descent 
of Queen Victoria from those Arsacid kings, and 
beyond from the presumed line of Cyrus, the kings 
of the Medes and Persians, the contemporaries of 
the Captivity, and from Creesus, King of Lydia. 
This will lead them on to Hercules, Omphale, to 
Jupiter and his progenitors. If not too euheme- 
ristic, acuriosity may be added to the volumes on 
comparative mythology of the sectaries of Max 
Miiller, and in a putative descent from Zeus and the 
gods of Olympus still claimable by living mortals, 
they may find further proofs of the continuity of 
Aryan meteorology. ‘ 

This putative genealogy of Basil is’ perhaps as 
good as that of the Sultan Mehemed Ghazi from 
John Comnenus, but its further development ex- 
tends to Constantine the Great, the A®milii, the 
Gracchi, to Iulus, Pious .Eneas, Venus, and 
thereby again to Jove. 

T am not concerned in establishing any of these 
points, but their enumeration may satisfy S. S. 
that I did not write altogether without thought or 
without book, nor without “acumen,” and that he 
would have done well to have examined before 





condemning. There is no connection between the 
descent from Basil the Macedonian and that from 
Havelok the Dane, for the former does rest on “a 
rational foundation,” unless by some evidence not 
yet made known to Gibbon or his successors S. 8. 
can assail the paternity of Anne of Russia or of 
some medieval king of France. This, too, may be 
observed, that if he has any doubts as to paternity, 
he can, if he likes, work out a genealogy in the 
female line which would have satisfied his Eger- 
ton Brydges. Hypr CLARKE. 
32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Permit me to reply to S. S. that I do not think 
Betham is a safe guide. Neither is Anderson en- 
tirely so, if unchecked by documentary evidence. 
I carefully guarded myself in my former paper 
from endorsing the assertions of either on this 
question. To say that many persons consider an 
author to be an authority, is by no means to say 
that he never makes a mistake. I think Anderson 
a safer writer than Betham, because he appears 
more careful to set the exact truth on record, so 
far as he knew it. HERMENTRUDE. 

“ HARO.” 
(4 8. viii. 21, 94, 209.) 

Extract from James’s Anecdotes, p. 234, pub. 
Bath 1794 :— 

“ When Neustria was ceded by Charles the Simple to 
Rollo I. Duke of Normandy, this prince began his govern- 
ment by forbidding theft to the Danes. The public 
surety was inviolably preserved during his govern- 
ment, that, according to several historians, there remained 
some bracelets of gold suspended to an oak for the space 
of three years, not one having dared to touch them. A 
long time after his death, his name only pronounced was 
an immediate order for the magistrates to reprehend some 
kind of violence. From this is derived the use of La 
clameur de Haro, 30 frequent in Normandy, the word 
Haro being a corruption of Ha Raoul (Rollo in French), 
an exclamation used to invoke the succour of a prince 
against a powerful enemy.” 

Lovisa Jut1a NoRMAN, 





Mr. J. H. Turner's derivation of the Norman- 
French cry, Haro!* from Icelandic Adrédd, a loud 
cry or noise, with all deference to Dr. CHANCE, 
is, as I think, perfectly unobjectionable. This 
phrase, Mr. TuRNER remarks, is one of “hue and 
cry,” t which it is. “The historical basis of the 


* This, I believe, is still in legal use in the Channel 
Islands. 

+ The following is from the note-book of an aged an- 
tiquary long since gone to his rest :—*In ancient times 
on the attack of an enemy, or on the occurrence of any 
event demanding immediate action or resistance, they 
who witnessed the transaction or who gained the earliest 
knowledge of the circumstance fled with their utmost 
speed, each in a different direction, and proclaimed the 
news at the nearest alarm station, when all within hear- 
ing were bound to do likewise. By this means the ‘ hue 
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question,” he continues, “ is the Scandinavian 
colonization of Normandy by the followers of 
Rolf; it is therefore to the lang lage spoken 
by them that we naturally look. This is the 
plain view of practical sense. Haro, in the or- 


D QUERIES. 


thography of Aurroe and Aurrae, occurs in the | 


Forfarshire dialect of the Scottish Lowlands,(the 
basis of which is purely Scandinavian), as a word 
used in shouting to individuals at a distance 
something akin to the English Aalloo’ An old- 
fashioned native of that county would say, “I was 
not near enough to speak to him, but 
till (to) him”; that is, shouted at a distance. It 
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—— 
which day her obit. was kept at Canterbury 
Cathedral. She married (1) David de Strab gi. 
Earl of Athole, (2) Alexander dé Ba iol. Isgue, 
1. John de perro Alexander de Baliol. 
John de , Strabe gi, second Earl A Athole, was 
bel 1 Westminster Hi: ll in 1306. I have 
not discovered whom he m l. Issue, David. 
David, third earl, on whom ing ui ition was 
held Jan. 24, 1327, married —(1) Joan, elde; 
daughter and eventual coheir of John Comyn of 


May 10, 1296-7 
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of Henry IIL. : she was wi low of Maurice Fitz- 
maurice of Kildare, and died in 1292, Hugh 
having predeceas d her in 127 They had a 
son, Ingelram de Baliol, who survived his father, 
but perhaps not his mother. 
I can trace no genealogical connection between 
; ¢ 


the families of Baliol and Strabolgi, except the 


me instance of the marriage of Alexander de 
Baliol with Isabel de Chilham. 


HERMENTRUDE. 
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raphical me but for the editor's note 
at p. 189 a lopting it. 

If it was some error of Lord Brougham’s ow 
in transcription, and if a literal adherence to Lord 
Brougham’s testamentary r quest required its r 
tention (which I doubt), at all events the editor 
should have pointed out the mi , instead of 
sanctioning it. ['TELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 





SUPINE AND Gerunp (4S. viii. 147.)—In the 
Index Vitandarum Vocum of Ainsworth, supinum 
finds a place; with the significant remark that 
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“de cujus etymo magne lites in grammaticos,” 
as the word ampersand, which con- 
holastic instruction of babes on the 
habet. What connection it has with 
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In Gammer Gurton’s Gar 
another, but inferior version. 


and (1866, p- °6) is 
weeom 

With a slight diphthongal alteration, Camoen’s 

Lusiad is recalled to our memory by the heroics of 
“The Prancing Tailor.” I regret my inability to 
gratify Petacius or Mr. Saza with his equita- 
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tion at full stretch. I can, however, offer them my 
more than fourscore years’ (imperfect) recollec- 
tions of another Carmen Pediculare, which comes 
nearer in its accessories to the contributions of J. 
and of F. C. H.: — 
“ A taylor and a louse 
Lived together in a house, 
And betwixt them a quarrel arose ; 
The taylor he thought much, 
And he owed the louse a grutch (grudge) 
For breeding her young in his clothes. 
** Then the louse he took his shears, 
And he clipped the taylor’s ears,” 


Here my memory fails me. Might I aid it by 
invention, [ would arm the unfortunate tailor 
with the needle-gun. KE. L. 8. 

“Casttes IN THE Arr” (4" S. iv. 13, 116, 
184.)—The following examples of this expression 
may be added to those quoted from Bartlett : — 

* And castels buylt, above in lofty skies, 
Which never yet had good foundation.” 
Geo. Gascoigne, The Steel Glas, 
Arber’s reprint, p. 55. 
“ | build nought els but castles in the ayre.” 
Thos, Watson, Poems, Arber’s reprint, p. 82. 

The phrase also occurs in John Lyly’s Mother 
Bombie, Act V. Sc. 3. T. M‘Grata. 

Erymotocy oF HARROGATE AND KNAREs- 
Bporoven (4 S. viii. 179.)—In attempting the 
interpretation of the names of places, I hold it to 
be indispensable to take into account the physical 
geography of the locality to which a name refers. 
Harrogate is situated on an elevated plateau, 
which the Britons would call an ard. This pro- 
nounced with the well-known “burr” on the r, 
would give arrod; and drupping the final, and 
aspirating the initial letter, we should have Harro 
or Harrow, as in Harrow-on-the-Hill and nume- 
rous other places, all having the same origin. In 
support of this view, I would adduce the neigh- 
bouring Hartwith, which I take to be a corruption 
of Hardwick, and to mean “ the height’s creek.” 

The Saxons pronounced ard as herg: hence the 
Latinised form Herga for Harrow, and hence also 
Hergest and Herrock, near Kington, Radnorshire. 
This also accounts for arding, from ard, appearing 
as arken in Arkendale, a hamlet of Knaresborough. 
Now, wherever there is an ard, there is almost 
certain to be a bluff end, or ends, belonging to it. 
Such a bluff would be called ken-ard or ken-aird, 
as in Kinnaird. Here again, dropping the final 
letter, and replacing the vowel in by an apo- 
strophe, we get k’nair, and so Knaresborough and 
Knaresdale. 

In some dialects, instead of Kenard, we get 
Penard, and the accent is placed on the first in- 
stead of the last syllable. Sense, at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, instead of Kenard we get Penard, now 
corrupted into Pinner. 





| 


If space can be afforded me, I would refer to 
Knill, near Kington, for further supporting and 
illustrating this derivation. At Knill is a very 
decided promontory, just such a one as juts out 
on the Wash between Lynn and Hunstanton, and 
is called in the latter case Ken Hill. Now, with 
a Kennet Wood close by Knill, and Celtic names 
all around, who can doubt that Knill is Kenbill, 
or that Knaresborough is Kenair’s-borough ? 

Ken appears in the same form, I conceive, in 
Knottingley, ¢ e. Ken-hought{ height ]-ingley, and 
with the initial letter dropped altogether, in 
Nottingham and Notting Hill, and several other 
names." W. iB. 

Laurer WREATH OF THE 54TH ReGrweEnt (4” 
S. iii. 312; viii. 237.)—Lady Airey’s authority 





| for this badge settles the question as far as it 


relates to the 34th. But why did this regiment 
alone obtain the distinction, when all behaved 
well — especially the Blues, who protected the 
retreat, and when the last of them passed the 
bridge crossing the stream which checked the 
enemy, Lord Craufurd took off his hat and thanked 
them ? Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


Truman Henry Sarrorp (4% S. i. 366.)—Mr. 


J. TAYLOR inquires with reference to the youth 


| found. 


of whose wondrous powers of calculation an ac- 
count is given in the Edinburgh Journal (viii. 265), 
and to whom chemistry, botany, philosophy, &c., 
were sport, to what position he afterwards attained ? 
Permit me in reply to state that he is Professor of 
Geology in Columbia College, U. 5. 
J. Bennam SAFFORD. 
Geological Society, London. 


‘ 


J. Prxe, Watcumaker (4 §S. viii. 223.)—The 
Clockmakers’ Company has a fine collection of 
records, and therein the name of J. Pike can be 
If Mr. Youne applies to the courteous 


| clerk of the company he will most likely obtain 





the information. Hyper CLARKE. 


Portrait oF Jonn Henperson (4 S. viii. 
243.)—I ought, perhaps, to have been more ex- 
plicit in my inquiry, The portrait I allude to 
represents Henderson with one hand raised, and rn 
book in the other. This portrait of him, by Gains- 
borough, was engraved in mezzotint in 1783 by 
J. Jones. I should like to know where this pic- 
ture is, and also whether Gainsborough made any 
replica of it. Cuaries WYLIE 

Seepounr, Sgacipuy, etc. (4" S. vii. 396, 
499; viii. 77, 175.) —J. Cx. R. says I resolve 
everything into the element of “ water.” This 
is a broad assertion; but I will undertake to 
prove that when a place is situated at or near 
water, the name is very commonly derived from 


[* An interesting paper on the origin of the name of 
Notting Hill appeared in The Kensington News of Sept. 
23, 1871.—Ep.] 
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a word signifying “ water” or “river,” and that 
seven or eight Keltic words have given birth 
to quite two thousand geographical names. The 
Keltic tam, tav, taw, are found in at least thirty 
river names ; whilst dwr, dour, dwfr, may be traced 
in five hundred names. Messrs. Oliver and Boyd 
may derive Dundee from the Sanskrit, but I do 
not think any scholar will confirm such a deriva- 
tion. Ido not ask your correspondent to supply 
me with words which I am unable to find in cer- 
tain dictionaries, but he might himself consult 
them, unless indeed the authors quoted by him 
are to be looked upon as infallible. 
R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

P.S. I believe Héri a printer’s error for JZrdt. 

It is not so written in the MS. before me. 


‘ 


Monotita AT Mearns (4" §S. vii. 514; viii. 
30, 110, 152, 192..—When EspEepareE says that 
the cross described as above stands on land for- 
merly belonging to the Knights Templars, and 


that the Knights Templars were in the habit of | 


erecting crosses on their lands, I think he suffici- 
ently accounts for its existence without supposing 
that it also served as a boundary mark or finger- 
post. The particular piece of land, of which he still 
seems to think it may have served as a boundary 
mark, is described as lying on the Kirk burn be- 
tween Mearns Kirk and the new town of Mearns 
—a description that makes it impossible for it to 
have been within one and a half mile, as the crow 
flies, of the Capelrig cross. 

It is much more likely to have been the me- 
morial of some man of note, or of some remark- 
able occurrence, or simply the pious offering of 
some artist brother. 

When I spoke of the monks to whom the 
building of the dovecot was attributed, I merely 
used the common term applied by local tradition 
to any religious community. In Mearns church- 
yard there are a number of stone slabs without 
name or date, but with a large cross and sword 
engraved upon them. If these symbols indicate, 
as I suppose they do, that Knights Templars (the 
actual soldiers of the cross) were buried there, 
we may infer that they not only had lands, but 
lived in the neighbourhood. 

Grorce R. Mvurpocu. 

Todhillbank, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 


“Tuer MisttEToE Boven” (4* S. viii. 8, 116, 
177, 195.)—Lorp Lytretton is correct. The song 
is modern, and Haynes Bayley is the author. 
The legend is widely spread, and there are nume- 
rous locales, but I believe that Italy has the best 
claim to it. In Florence is an old castello (oppo- 
site to the church of St. Florence), where I was 
shown the identical oak chest! I forget the name 
of the building, but it contains a curious collec- 
tion of medieval antiquities, which are shown for 
a small consideration. James Henry Drxon. 


| Bear axp Beer (4S. viii. 86, 155, 233.)— 
| It certainly seems that these two words were pro- 
| nounced alike in Queen Ann’s days, from an anec- 
| dote in The Tatler, No. 18, quoted in Hotten’s 
| History of Signboards (edit. 4, p. 27), anent the 
bad orthography of signposts of the period : — 

“T have a cousin now in town, who has answered 
under bachelor at Queen’s College, whose name is Hum- 
phrey Mopstaff (he is akin to us by his mother). This 
young man, go.ng to see a relation in Barbican, wan- 
dered a whole day by the mistake of one letter: for it 
was written ‘This is the Beer,’ instead of ‘ This is the 
Bear.’ He was set right at last by inquiring for the 
house of a fellow who could not read, and knew the place 
mechanically, only by having been often drunk there.” 

See also pp. 152, 155, of Hotten’s History. 
Apropos of signboards, we have in this town one 
which has always somewhat tickled my fancy. 
It is “THE suN by G. Low”; and as the full stop 
after G is not very strongly traced, reads at first 
sight as if it were “ The Sun by Glow.” 

Erato Hits. 

Cambridge. 

They are humorously brought together by 
Hogarth in a spirited caricature published in 
1763, and representing Churchill as “ Ursa Major” 
hugging a pot of porter. There is a tradition to 
the effect that the original sketch for the head in 
this print was made from one of the bears in the 
Tower. 

By the way, has not the artist made a slip in 
furnishing the pot with a fine “head,” thereby 
giving the impression that the vessel is full ; while 
at the same time he makes it clear, by certain 
outward indications, that Bruin has just been in- 
dulging in a generous draught ? 

Wa. UNDERHILL. 

HANOVERIAN Succession (4 §, viii. 243.)— 
Was not the succession to the late kingdom, or 
former electorate of Hanover, regulated by the 
laws of the German empire, which did not allow 
any rights or privileges of royalty to the children 
of unequal marriages ? A. 8. 

THe Dane (4" S. viii. 243.)—The dace is very 
commonly called dare in the East of England, and 
in some other localities dar. In old dictionaries 
the name is given as synonymous with dace. * As 
to the etymology of either, I have never seen any 
attempted. There must be a vast number of ori- 

ginal names which defy etymological researches, 
and both of these, I suspect, are of their number. 


F. C. H. 


Dare, dace, dar, and dart would seem to be the 
same fish, and the same name. Bailey gives “dar, 
dart, a fish commonly found in the Severn ”; Web- 
ster, “ dare, a small fish, the same as the dace.”” He 
mentions also the Dutch daas, and queries the 
French vendoise. Nemnich (Allg. Polyg. Lex. der 
Naturgesch.) gives dace or dare as the English 


name for Cyprinus leuciscus; and as the French 
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name, /a vandoise, le dard. Dace and dare are not 
found in Junius. Roquefort renders vandoise, 
“sorte de poisson d’eau douce, nommé en différens 
endroits, dard; suisse”; but in the Supplément he 
writes the word vendoise, and adds :— 
“ Au figuré chose de peu de valeur — 
‘ Biaux pére ; : ° ‘ . 
Biaux filz, oh veus-tu que je voise ? 
Je n'ai vaillant une vandvise.’ 
Bernier, Fabliau de la Houce Partie, vy. 270.” 
According to D’Orbigny, vandoise is the vulgar 

name of the able (bleak). I take it that dace, dare, 
dar, dart are all corrupted from the French dard. 
Roquefort gives “ dar, dars, trait, fléche, j ave lot, 
lance, dardus.”’ Nemnich says: “Er schwimmt 
mit der Schnelligkeit eines Pfeiles, daher heisst er 
im Franzisischen, le dard.” The Encyc. méthodique 
writes the French name /a vaudoise (not vandoise), 
which may be the proper orthography of the 
word: but why the dace should be called in 
French /a vaudoise seems doubtful. 


Gray's Inn. R. S. CHARNOCK. 


P.S. Nemnich gives as the Welsh names for 
the dace “darsen and golenbysg,” but I do not 
find them so written in Dr. Pughe’s Dictionary. 
Bescherelle says the vandoise is known in Langue- 
doc under the name of sophie, and at Lyons under 
that of suiffe; but he renders suisse, “ nom vul- 
gaire de la vandoise.” It is possible that the 
names sophie, suiffe, may have been corrupted to 
suisse. Having obtained the latter name, the dace 
may have been called in French, la vaudoise, by 
corruption vandoise and vendoise. 


Locknartr’s “Lire or Str Watrer Scorr’ 
(4t S. viii. 241.)—The suggestion made by your 
correspondent Q. Q. is well worthy of notice. I 


have for years had before my mind an ideal edition 
of Sir Walter Scott’s life and works. There is 
no hope that I should ever have opportunity and 
leisure to edit such a series, even if th were not 
other formidable obstacles at present in the way. 
Surely, however, we ought to have standard 


edition of the works of the greatest writer in the 
realm of imagination (except Shakespere) that 
our island has produced. 

To begin with the life. The text should not 
be touched in any way, except by adding certain 
parts of letters which were for good reason sup- 
pressed at the time; but short notes should be 
put at the bottom of the page where they are 
required, distinguished always by the initials or 
other mark of the editor. An appendix should 
contain the additional letters of Scott which have 
been already published or are forthcoming for 
publication, and such other memoranda and docu- 
ments as it is advisable to give. This appendix 
should certainly include an account of the manu- 
scripts of Scott’s works, stating in what custody 
they are at present to be found. 


[4** S. VIII. Ger. 14, °74, 


What letters of Scott remain unpublished no 
one can tell, but many have already crept into 
print in newspapers, magazines, and out-of-the- 
way books. There are several very interesting 
and characteristic ones in George Taylor's Memow 
of Robert Surtees (Surtees Soc. edit.), which [ 
fancy are not known to many persons who are not 
antiquaries. 

All the novels and poems require more or less 
annotation, but it is devoutly to be wished that 
these said notes, be they wise or the contrary, 
should be printed at the end of the volumes, not at 
the bottom of the pages. A really good glossary to 
Scott is also much wanted—not a mere make- 
shift word list, such as are all those that I have 
seen. 

This last would certainly have been done long 
ago had Scott written in German, and probably 
will be done there if some competent person does 
not undertake the work here. K. P. D. E. 


=KHNH’: Scena (4" 8. vii. passim ; viii. 237.) 
That all Eastern things have asarule remained more 
stationary than those of Europe is not to be denied, 
but that Sanscrit has remained so unaltered that 


| the fact of a harsh sound not occurring in a cer- 


tain word in it, and also in Greek, though being 
used in Latin, proves the Greek word to be of an 
older form than the Latin, is in my opinion en- 
tirely absurd. 

I suppose that your correspondent does not deny 
the existence of Vau, Koppa, and Sampi in the 


| older Greek alphabet; and if so, it is impossible 


to doubt the v in vinum, the q in quingue, quis, Ts; 
que, te; or the s in sus, bs; super, irép. It is far 
more likely that any Eastern language should have 
dropped any such ugly sounds, than that a nation 
confessedly of the same family, and of a low state 
of civilization, should have invented them. Mére 
is especially interesting, for in it there are two 
sounds substituted, as I should say, for the rough 
almost unpronounceable guttural, probably to pre- 
vent a disagreeable alliteration. Each of them 
also occurring separately in other words, a8 réeos 
(intermediate xdécos), quotus, and ms, quis, and 
better still réropes, wiovpes, quatuor. J. C.J. 


Les Marassins (4 §. viii. 146.) — Littré 
says: — 

“Nom de la danse que dansaient certains danseurs, 
qui portaient des corselets, des morions dorés, des son- 
nettes aux jambes et I’épée a la main avec un bouclier. 

He says the name dates from the sixteenth 
century, and is derived from the Spanish matachin. 
He adds, “ origine ultérieure inconnue.” 


W. J. F. T. 


Tourists’ Wir (4* S. viii. 85, 174.)—If you 
think it worth while, make a note that I, in the 
year of grace 1830, and in the merry month of 
May, did walk before breakfast from the east end 
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of London— Hoxton to wit—to Richmond in Sur- 
rey, reaching the latter place by eight o’clock a.m. 
This was a pretty fair stretch ante Jentaculum. 

As suspension bridges were at that pe riod a 
rather novel object, I turned aside to see Hammer- 
smith Bridge; and on the white handrail found 
the following quatrain, written in pencil by some 

revious Visitor, whose facility of rhyme exceeded 
the faculty of his wit : — 

“ Here we are, 
In party five, 
To see the bridge, 
As I'm alive.” 
SENEX. 

CRoMWELL’S AND BonaPARTR’s COACHMANSHIP 
(4" §S, viii. 7, 75.)—In reference to Cromwell's 
overthrow, when acting as charioteer in Hyde 
Park, Mr. Jesse, in his recently published work 
on London (i. 25), quotes the concluding verse of 
a contemporary pasquinade : — 

“ Every day and hour has shewn us his power, 
And now he has shewn us his art ; 
His first reproach was a fall from a coach, 
And his next will be from a cart.” 
Hi. A. Kennepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 

Goop Fripay’s Breap SuPERSTITION 
viii. 26, 175, 256.)—I mentioned this custom in 
un, & Q.,” 4" 8S. v. 595, and added a reference to 
srand’s Popular Antiquitee s, ed. Bohn (4. 154-6), 
where more may be seen concerning it. 


(4% §, 


W. C. B. 
The following is from Poor Robin’s Almanack 
for 1733 :— 


“Good Friday comes this month, the old woman runs 





With one or two a p hot yss-buns, 

Whose virtue is, if you believe what’s said, 

They'll not grow mouldy like the common brea 

1 HOS Ra CLI 

“To PARTAKI 44S. viii. 182 Will 
the revisers of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible erase the preposition of from the numerous 
places in which they now find it following the 
words partakest, partaker, &c.? Undoubtedly, 
great as is the authority of my good college friend 


Mr. Sxeat, and of Hermenrrvupe, I do not think 
that they will so persuade the Revision Com- 
mittee. The Biblical usage is well illustrated in 
Rom. xi. 17, “and with them partakest of the 
root”; but in one case we find ‘n necessarily sub- 
stituted for of ry itt. xxiii. 30, et artakers with 
them in the blood of the prophe 

Ww. A. ao 


I am 3 I have offended Mr. Sara’s taste. 
Perhay 8 I am hypercritical; but I am not con- 
a LA am “of the same opinion still.” Will 
Mr. Sata allow me to suggest to him that my 
concluding expressi: m, to which he so strongly 
objects, may be in bad taste, but is not ungram- 
matical, as was (to my apprehension) the expres- 
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sion which I criticised; and also that it was 
merely intended in fun, while the ether is used 
in earnest? I am afraid the pages of “N. & Q.” 
would be very grave and solemn, if we all con- 
sidered Mr. Saxa’s matter-of-fact “ why ?” before 
writing; but perhaps he thinks this would be all 
the better. HERMENTRUDE. 


P.S. I will promise not to “ pollute the well of 
English undefiled,” if Mr. Sata will kindly tell 
me where to find it. Iam afraid it lies in the 
country of the Norse tale, ‘‘ East o’ the Sun and 
West o’ the Moon.” 


MaRRI AGES OF EY NG LISH Princesses (4 §, vii. 
passim ; viii. 57, 152 .)—I owe my best thanks 
to Junti Nepos for - vey kindly manner in which 
he has received my remarks. May I presume to 
say also, that I wish we could all be equally 
good-tempered in our paper wars. I do not mean 
to exclude myself. In this particular instance, it 
is not only the British Museum that stands behind 
me, but the Public Record Office also; for the 
Registers and Compotuses of John of Gaunt are 

contained in that depository of treasure. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Joun Dyer (4° 8. vii. passim; viii. 99, 157, 
178, 252.) —The poet is apostrophising one of the 
Muses—Painting or Poetry; Painting, I think— 
as the “silent nymph”; and therefore “thou,” 
not being expressed, is of course understood. At 
least, so it appears to me. 

As there has been some 
pages over this subject of John Dyer, would it 
not be a good way of terminating the matter to 
- ite in full (with the Editor's kind permission) 

pleasant stanzas by our poet, entitled “To a 
Thomas Park’s edition, 


skirmishing in these 


rs nd * in Town” (see 
| , p- 146), viz.: — 


‘ Have my friends in the town, 
Forgot such a man as John Dyer: 


in the gay busy town, 


Or heedless despise they, or pity the clown, 
Whose bosom no pageantries fi 
*“ No matter, no matter—content in the shades 
harms me)— 


(Contented !— why, every thing 
Fall in tunes all adown the green steeps, ve cascades ! 
rill hence rigid virtue alarms me. 





“ Till outrage arises, or misery needs 
The swift, the intrepid avenger; 
Till sacred religion or libe rty bleeds,— 
Then mine be the deed and the danger. 
las! what a folly, what wealth and domain 
We heap up in sin and in sorrow! 
Immense is the toil, yet the iibome how vain! 
Is not life to be over to-morrow ? 
“ Then glide on my moments, the few that I have, 
Smoax vth-sha ded, and quiet, and even ; 
W hile gently the body descends to the grave, 
And the spirit arises to heaven,’ 
5. We We 


Winchester 


* Richard Savage. 
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“A poubpyFuL Goop,” Etc, (4 8. viii. 205.)— 
These lines are to be found in “ The Passionate 
Pilgrim” (sec. 10), where they form the conclud- 
ing lines of the following stanza : — 

** Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly ; 
A flower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud; 
A brittle glass that’s broken presently.” 

The lines are generally attributed to Shak- 
speare ; but, inasmuch as the publication in which 
they are found was surreptitious, and included 
several poems undeniably by other authors, and 
the lines in question are poor, it seems, after all, 
doubtful whether they were really written by the 
hand that produced Othello. E. S. H. 

“Tue RecrREaTIvVE Review” (4 S, viii. 146) 
was edited, I believe, by Francis Douce. 

‘ C. W. Sutton. 

65, Egerton Street, Hulme. 

Heratpic: Wrenman (4 S. viii. 223.)—The 
arms very probably belong to the family of Keble 
or Kebyll, which bore Ar. a fesse wavy gules; on 
a canton sab. a lion passant of the field. Richard, 
first Viscount Wenman of Tuam in Ireland, of 
Thame Park, co. Oxford, was thrice married: first, 
to Agnes, daughter of Sir Fermor of 
Easton-Neston; second, to Maria, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Keble ; and third, to Alice Coden- 
ham, widow of Robert Chamberlain. 

W. M. H. C. does not say whether there is any 
memorial inscription on this Wenman monument. 

B. W. G. 


Ge rge 


Southampton. 

Gnats versus Mosquitors (4" 8. vii. passim; 
viii. 32, 78.) — Mr. R. S. Cuarnock has been 
more fortunate than I have. I was at the Lago 
di Garda during the hottest weather. I visited 
the Promontory of Catullus, where the extensive 
remains of Lesbia’s villa are found. I was also at 
many other localities, though I cannot call to 
mind Salo. But I can state most positively that 
I was not annoyed by mosquitoes on the shores of 
the Lake, though I was so in other localities, as 
Verona, Venice, &c. The vinegar of Vincent 
Bully is not merely a protection, it is an infallible 
preservative. Any of the aromatic preparations 
unswer the same purpose. If the legs and feet 
are well washed with Bully’s v inegar we are quite 
safe from the sting of the harvest-bug. Preserva- 
tives when applied should be allowed to dry. The 
face and neck should be well soaked. 

James Henry Drxon. 

“In two PLACES AT ONCE, LIKE A Brrp” (4% 
S. viii. 185.)—In the references given in the foot- 
note to this query (3" S. vii. 459, 501; viii. 56) 
the question is not definitely answered; though 
it is shown that Sir Boyle Roche gave it as a 


quotation, and not as an original “ bull” or joke 
(3"¢ S. vii. 501). 


Very curiously, on the same 





day that your correspondent’s query appeared 


. ° ° se , = 
it was answered in an article, “Sir Boyle Roche 


and his Bird,” in Once a Week, No. 192, Septem- 
ber 2, 1871, It is there shown that the quota. 
tion is from “a play, written so far back as the 
end of the seventeenth century, by one Mr. Jevon, 
and entitled The Devil of a Wife. It was not 
an obscure production, but highly popular. There 
are several ed‘tions of it in the British Museum.” 
It has been modernised under the title The Devil 
to Pay. In the original the lady says: — 

“O heaven, what do I see? Is not that I there in my 
gown and petticoat I wore yesterday ? How can it be, 
when Lam here? 1 cannot be in two places at once.” 


Rowland, her husband's friend, and an English- 
man, replies — 
* Surely no—unless thou wert a bird.” 
It seems probable that Sir Boyle Roche had 
read the play, and quoted these words in his 
famous speech. Curnsert Bepr. 


Tue Docrrine or Certicism (4% 8. vii. 349, 
525; viii. 31, 89, 208.)— Your correspondent 
J. A. RR. gives Mam Tor as a Derbyshire instance 


of Celtic etymology. The same county presents 
several other examples of place-names that clearly 
correspond with the language of Scotland. Chevin 
Hill, near Belper, may be compared with the 
Cheviots; Pentrich with the Pentland Hills; 
Kilburn with Kilbride; and Kenslon, near Bake- 
well, with Kenmore. Names that are obviously 
of Celtic origin are far more numerous in Derby- 
shire than in the adjacent counties. The original 
inhabitants appear to have lingered longer in the 
fastnesses of the Peak than in any other part of 
England, with the exception of course of Corn- 
wall. J. CHarwes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

Keltic topography is not confined to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Quite 90 per cent. of the 
river names of Europe are of Keltic origin. They 
are to be met with even in Scandinavia and 
Russia. R. S. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“Tne Wire oF EVERY ENGLISHMAN,” ETC. 
(4% §. viii, 222.)\—In the well-known ballad, 
“The Spanish Lady's Love,” to be found in the 
Percy Reliques. ~ W.4J. Bernaarp Sara. 

Temple. 


“SiGNuM QUOD PERHIBENT,” ETc. (4 5. vill. 
204.)—Perhaps the following copy of Constan- 
tine’s edict may throw a little light upon the quo- 
tation given by H. W. H.:— 

“ Imp. Constant, A. Elpidio. 

“ Omnes judices urbaneque plebes et cunctarum artium 
officia venerabili die Solis quiescant. 

“ Ruri tamen positi agrorum culture liber’ licenterque 
inserviant, quoniam frequenter evenit, ut non aptias alio 
die frumenta sulcis aut vine scrobibus mandentur, ne 
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eM 
eeeasione momenti pereat commoditas ccelesti provisione 
eoncessi, Dat. Nonis Martis Crispo II. et Constantino II. 
Conss.”—Corp. Jur. Civ. Codicis, lib. iii. tit. 12. 

It is worthy of remark that at the time of the 

saing of this edict Constantine was no Christian, 
nor indeed was he when he presided at the Council 
of Nica. ; 

The cross was known as an emblem long before 
the time of Christ. in the Vocabu- 
lary of Anctent Faiths embodied in Ancient Names, 
by T. Inman, M.D. 

“The laxity or liberty allowed to the Pagani as 
to the observance of the Sabbath by Constantine’s 
edict very likely gave rise to the quotation in 
question ; but who the author is, I cannot inform 
li. W. H. JameEs BRIERLEY. 

Water Scott's Usr or Proverss (4 S. viii. 
44, 136.) —Mr. UNDERHILL may rest assured that 
Scott is not “caught napping” here, but uses 
these prove rbs in the exact sense in which they 
are universally employed in Scotland. Indeed it 


See *“* Cross 


would be interesting to know when the first of 


them ever had another meaning. “ A nod’s as 
good ’s a wink to a blind horse ”—but if the horse 
be not blind? Ratcliffe, who is by no means 


blind to the suggested advantage, is enabled by | 


the use of this proverb to convey some idea of the 
otherwise inexpressible degree of acuteness which 
he possesses in such a matter. 

As to the other, Ratcliffe cunningly puts off his 
inquiries with a nihil dicit, while Mr. 8., pretending 
to have believed this representation of inability, 
and to have expected to find nothing but a mare's 
nest, expresses, when the discovery comes, his 
unfeigned astonishment at the contents of said nest. 
It was a mare’s nest “ wi’ a witness ""—the nest 
and something more ; and there is in that expres- 
sion a world of jubilation that that something was 
the very fact he was in search of. I don’t know 


that I make my meaning quite clear; but it is | 


more difficult to me to understand the phrase from 
your correspondent’s point of view. W. F. (2.) 


Jane Garpiner (4 S. vi. 341, 466.) — Mr. 
Peacock is incorrect in saying her maiden name 
was Massey; it was Arden (see Recollections of a 
beloved Mother, by E. A. Gardiner). I presume 
therefore that the information as to her father 
having been a lecturer is correct, though his name 
was Arden and not Massey. OLpHAR Hamst. 

9, Henry Road, Barnet. 

Cryprosrapny (4% S. vii. 155, 291, 377.) — 
It is well known that the eminent algebraist, 
Wallis, was employed during the civil wars by 
the parliament to decipher the despatches of the 
royalists, in which he was eminently successful. 
In Edgar Poe's striking tale of The Gold Bug, a 
cryptogram of a simple nature is so told, and the 
principles employed in the solution explained in a 
Very interesting manner, but still greater ingenuity 


| through to the end; and, as he starts with the 








is displayed in the interpretation of the crypto- 
gram when reduced to English than in the solu- 
tion itself. An interesting article on cipher-writing 
will be found in Macmillan’s Magaxne for Feb- 
ruary of the current year. 
J. Russert, B.A. Cant. 

[On looking at the last reference you will find the 

omission of the early part of your paper accounted for. 


—Eb. } 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Newspaper Press: its Origin, Progress, and P»esent 
Position. By James Grant, Author of “ Random Recol- 
lections,” &c., and late Editor of “The Morning Ad- 
vertiser.” Jn Two Volumes. (Tinsley.) 

Whatever may be the advantages attendant on the 
privacy which surrounds the management and writers of 
the Newspaper Press in this country, there can be little 
doubt that such a state of things stimulates the curiosity 
of “outsiders,” and makes them look anxiously for any 
glimpses of that mysterious organization which furnishes 
day by day all the world with their news, and more than 
half the world with their ideas and opinions. We venture, 
therefore, to prophesy that these two goodly volumes by 
Mr. Grant will be read with great interest ; and as the 
literary banquet which the author sets before his readers 
is complete “ab ovo usque ad mala,” they will be in- 
structed and amused as well as interested. We have said 
Mr. Grant begins at the beginning and goes regularly 
Acta 
Diurna of the Romans and comes down to our own Echo, 
it will be seen that we have done him no more than 
justice. After discussing The Gazetteer and that now 
recognised forgery, The English Mercurie, Mr. Grant 
gives us an account of the early News Letters and their 
writers—of The Weekly News and Nathaniel Butler its 
printer—the progress of the Newspaper Press in the 
early part of the eighteenth century and the establish- 
ment of Daily Papers is next treated of, which brings us 
down to The Public Advertiser in which the celebrated 
Letters of Junius first appeared. A chapter on these let- 
ters adds but little to our information respecting them. 
But the larger portion of the book is occupied with 
matter of greater interest to the general reader—the story 
of the Newspaper Press from the commencement of the 
present century, and in the history of The Times, The 
Morning Chronicle, The Morning Herald, and The Morn- 
ing Post, and the very remarkable men associated with 
them, as well as in that of their younger rivals The 
Morning Advertiser, The Globe, The Daily News, The 
Daily Telegraph, The Standard, and Pall Mall Gazette, 
interspersed as it is with Mr. Grant’s anecdotes and per- 
sonal recollections, the reader can scarcely fail to be in- 
terested and amused, Some chapters on the interior of a 
Morning Paper Establishment, Parliamentary Reporters, 
Special Correspondents, Penny-a-Liners, &c., and com- 
parisons between the London, Paris, and American Press, 
bring the work to a close. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. Sophocles. By 
Clifton W. Collins, M.A., Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools. (Blackwood). 

In the preparation of the present volume the editor has 
had the advantage of making use of the best translations 
and bestgeditions of Sophocles, with the permission of 
their respective authors; and the manner in which he 
illustrates the many points of resemblance between the 
Passion Play recently acted at Ober-Ammergau and the 
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Greek drama, serves to give the reader a very good idea 
of the manner in which these great Tragedies were 
brought before the people of Athens. 


The Constitutional History of England, since the Acces- 
sion of George the Third, 1760-1860. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine Mav, K.C.B. Third Edition, u a New 
Supple mentary Chapter. In Three Volumes. (Long- 
mans.) 
The pre 

Sir Erskine May as a 

portant ] the subject, and 

eventful century which followed the acces George 

the Third, has clearly attained the place to which th 
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Poatices ta Correspondents. 
“N. & Q.” of Saturday nezt will be a thirty-two page 


number, and will contain the announcements from the 
publishing houses of the books to be issued during the com- 
ing season, 

J. H. D.—1. Thanks for medical hints. 2. Send one for 
Christmas number. 3. We never heard the gentleman you 
mention refer to you in any way. 

S. W. T.—An extended notice of the shortcomings of 

tby Lancelot Blackburne is given in * N. & Q.” gra s. 
iii. 430, and of James Puckle, author of The Club, 3r¢ §, 
Lentnanxn.—TJo Blickling Hall in Norfolk 

Anne Boleyn’s birth, and not 
f Carrick-on- Suir It is very de ubtful whether 
truth in the tradition that Queen Elizabeth 


t at the latter place. 
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ERATURE.— th reference to what we said 
ur friend the H. 7. Ellacombe writes — 
h rto I have noticed two hundred 
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; *\ « 0°” 


t w 


rd, its etymo- 


was the patronymic of 
M.P. f Pembrokeshire, 
Mag. for April, 1861, 


was 


Gent. 


Lioyp.— The line in the first edition (1748) as 
reprint of Blair's Grave, reads “Pur- 
t gh every lane of life. 

yur readers that Hardwick's 
raphy for 1856, is the same work as Walford's 
Records of the Great and Noble, with a new title-page. 
The b appears to be a reproduction of a remainder. 

Authors have no control over these tricks of trade. 


Gentlemen, &c., by Quiz, 


HAMST wurn 


Annual 


Ivan.—Sketches of Young 
, 18 not by Charles Dickens. 
H. E. B. (Louth.)—Bede-house or Bead-house #6 
term frequently used in Scotland for an alms house. 
“THo’ Lost To Sicut,” &e.—A reference to our Gent 
ral Indexes will show that the question raised is still unde 
cided. 
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